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WAR-BURDENS : 


OR 
SKETCH OF THE RISE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN, 


Tur National Debt of the United Kingdom, according to 
the best authorities, appears to have amounted, in 1835, to 
$3,890,000,000 ;* and the sum annually required to pay 
the interest, and the terminable annuities, to not less than 
$ 142,500,000, being much more than the whole expenses of 
the government besides. ‘That the obligation to raise so vast 
an amount every year must of necessity operate as an oppres- 
sive weight, notwithstanding the advantageous circumstances 
of the country, requires no demonstration. We proceed, 
therefore, to take a rapid historical survey of the causes which 
have led to the contraction of this debt, and to the burdens 
thus entailed on the present and on future generations. 

In the early periods of the history of Britain, as well as of 
other nations, through the wise policy of the rulers, or rather 
through their happy ignorance of modern financial practices, 
the public expenses were, with very little exception, defrayed 
as they arose from year to year; without involving posterity, 
by the anticipation of future revenues, and the contraction of 
national debts. ‘The monarchs and their ministers were often 
hard-pressed to provide for their expenditure ; and rough and 
severe were the expedients they resorted to, for the purpose of 
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procuring money for necessary objects, as well as to gratify 
their ambition, and to be avenged on their enemies. Still they 
were compelled to limit their expenses by the current means 
which could be procured from the people. These, in their 
turn, demanded concessions of more equal laws and greater 
liberty, as the price of their pecuniary sacrifices ; whence such 
contentions resulted both in promoting peace for the time being, 
and in laying the foundation of greater freedom and equality 
for posterity. 

Charles II, 1660, was the first king of Great Britain, who 
adopted a system of borrowing on the national credit ; which 
he did, by granting life annuities to such as advanced him sums 
of money, wherewith to indulge the habits of extravagance 
and profligacy that prevailed at his court. ‘The debts thus 
incurred were comparatively trifling, and were little, if at all, 
increased by his successor. At the abdication of James II, 
1688, the amount is stated to have been $3,300,000. 

It was under the government of William III, that the founda- 
tion was first laid of that permanent National Debt which has 
since swollen to so alarming a magnitude. ‘To this monarch 
we owe, indeed, the legal recognition of those great principles 
of religious liberty which have been productive of so many 
blessings, and at the same time a firm stand against the intro- 
duction of Popish authority which had threatened, in the pre- 
vious reign, to become again dominant in England. But 
unhappily King William was a soldier, passionately fond of 
war, well-skilled in its tactics, and deeply interested in the 
intrigues and contests which at that time involved many nations 
on the continent of Europe. On condition that he should be 
supplied with the means of prosecuting his warlike schemes 
abroad, he was willing, not only to gratify the various desires 
of his Lords and Commons, but also to mortgage the revenues 
of the nation, regardless of future consequences. 'To conciliate 
the landed interest, he ‘acceded to the imposition of a consider- 
able bounty on the exportation of British corn, by means of 
which, and of the hostilities between his party and that of the 
late king, the price of bread was greatly enhanced, to the 
extreme distress of the laboring classes. The land-tax and 
various other duties were laid on for the first time, to supply 
his necessities, and the amount annually drawn from the 
pockets of the people was vastly augmented. At his first 
accession to the crown it was only about $10,000,000. 

The first eight years of the reign of William III were spent 
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in war, with the avowed objects of compelling his acknowledg- 
ment as king of Great Britain from other European states, and 
of humbling the power of the Bourbons. This war, which 
was in a great degree offensive, cost the nation $ 105,000,000 
in loans, and $50,000,000 in taxes ; consequently, at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Ryswick, Sept. 20, 1697, a Na- 
tional Debt was found to have been incurred amounting to 
%107,500,000. The lives of at least 80,000 British, and 
150,000 subjects of other nations, were sacrificed in the con- 
test. Its objects would, in all probability, have been obtained 
as fully, and far more advantageously, by the employment of 
less violent means. 

The crown devolved to Queen Anne in 1701, during the 
peace of five years, which was maintained till May 4, 1702; 
and in this period, $25,000,000 of the debt were discharged, 
leaving the amount $82,500,000. Unhappily this queen, 
like her predecessor, evinced too great a readiness to adopt 
hostile measures, in which she was confirmed by the Duke of 
Marlborough and other leading characters ; while, on the other 
hand, the French king had long been accustomed to arms. 
The consequence was, that of the thirteen years and a half of 
this reign, the very large proportion of eleven years was occu- 
pied in war. The objects were still more aggressive than 
before, viz., to humble the Bourbons, and to deprive Philip of 
the crown of Spain; but they failed of success. ‘T'hus were 
incurred fruitless expenses, exceeding $ 187,500,000 in loans, 
and $32,500,000 more in taxes. At the establishment of 
peace, by the treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713, the National 
Debt was ascertained to be more than tripled, and to have reached 
$270,000,000. The loss of life in this destructive contest was at 
least 100,000 men on the part of the British, and 250,000 on 
that of the Continental powers. The advantages derived by 
England were rather those of empty glory than of substan- 
tial value, and ill compensated for so lavish a waste of men 
and money. 

The introduction of the House of Hanover to the British 
throne presents a more pleasing retrospect, the reign of George 
I, from 1714 to 1727, being honorably distinguished by the 
prevalence of peace. The Public Debt, however, was dimin- 
ished only to the small extent of $10,000,000; this fair and 
ample opportunity being lost through great extravagance and 
corruption. George II succeeded to the crown in 1727, and 
for twelve years adhered to a system of peace; which was 
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thus enjoyed for a total period of twenty-six years, with 
scarcely any intermission. During the tranquil part of his 
reign, $27,500,000 more were paid off to the public creditors, 
reducing the National Debt to $232,500,000. 

The Spaniards about this time harassing the British West 
India Colonies, an open rupture with Spain at length broke 
out in 1739, the ill effects of which were very disproportionate 
to the occasion. It was speedily followed by a general conti- 
nental war, on the question of the succession to the crown of 
Austria ; in which Great Britain, though a remote, and by no 
means a necessary party, became unhappily involved, through 
her connection with Hanover. ‘The contest lasted for nine 
years, and added $157,500,000 to the British debt, while 
$77,500,000 more were raised by taxes. The total loss of 
life is said to have been 240,000 men. But what was the 
result of all this fighting, destruction, and expense? ‘The 
grand, hard-earned reward was, that all parties agreed to 
restore their conquests, and to resume, as nearly as_ possible, 
the positions they had occupied before hostilities began ; the 
king of Great Britain even sending hostages as security for his 
faithful performance of the contract. 

The treaty of Aix-la-chapelle was concluded April 30, 
1748. Its conditions, however, were hastily adopted and ill- 
defined, so that the war still continued to prevail in both the 
Indies, with but little abatement. In Europe it was suspended 
for about eight years, and enabled the British Government to 
liquidate $15,000,000 of the Public Debt, reducing it to 
$ 375,000,000. 

In 1756, the partial peace was broken by general hostilities 
on the Continent of Europe; the chief cause being the dis- 
putes between the different powers, about their Colonies, but 
especially between England and France, relating to Nova 
Scotia, or, as it was sarcastically said, “on account of a few 
acres of snow.” ‘This is usually termed, from its duration, the 
seven years’ war; and notwithstanding the trivial nature of the 
cause, it appears to have occasioned the several belligerents 
the monstrous and shameful loss of 650,000 lives. ‘To Great 
Britain alone, for “such a worthy (or unworthy) cause,” it 
was destructive of about 150,000 men; besides causing an 
expense of $175,000,000 in direct taxation; and nearly 
doubling her debt, by increasing it from $375,000,000 to 
$732,500,000. Frederic II, king of Prussia, was the active 
ally of England in this war; and if he merits the epithet of 
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Great, it is rather due to him in a bad sense, as the furious dis- 
turber of Europe, than in any respect as the benefactor of his 
country, or the friend of mankind. 

George III began his reign in 1760, during the continuance 
of this severe struggle, and soon found that England, as well 
as the rest of Europe, was weary of war and taxes. ‘This 
general feeling led to the treaty of Paris, Feb. 10,1763. The 
whole. period of warfare in the Colonies, comprising the two 
general contests, and the time of the peace in Europe, which 
did not extend to the Indies, will be found to amount to 
twenty-four years. 

Great Britain now enjoyed a respite of peace for twelve 
years, which, if devoid of the events of war, was devoid also 
of its calamities, and conduced in various ways to the public 
good. ‘The government was enabled to pay off $52,500,000 
of the debt, in this interval of tranquillity. 

But unhappily jealousies gradually took place between the 
mother-country and the North American Colonies. ‘The impo- 
sition of taxes on the Americans was attempted by the British 
Government, and being strenuously resisted, mutual animosities 
were kindled, which in 1775 terminated in the American war. 
This contest bore much of an offensive character, and was an 
extremely painful one, as well as the most expensive in which, 
hitherto, Great Britain had ever engaged. Her exertions were 
vast, but ill advised and utterly unsuccessful; and within the 
eight years of their maintenance she added $515,000,000 to 
her debt ; besides expending on the war $240,000,000 raised 
by taxes. On the part of the English, 200,000 lives are sup- 
posed to have been sacrificed, and half that number on the 
side of the Americans, to say nothing of the French and other 
parties. At length the British Government, finding its troops 
defeated, its means exhausted, and its expectations frustrated, 
was compelled to submit to humiliating terms, and to acknowl- 
edge the full independence of the North American States. 

Peace was restored by the treaty of Versailles or Paris, 
Sept., 3, 1783, and the loss of colonial territory was soon 
compensated by renewed commercial and beneficial intercourse 
with the countries it had been vainly attempting to subdue. 
The season of tranquillity was threatened to be interrupted by 
disputes with Spain and Russia; but both were at length 
amicably settled. In India war broke out between the East 
India Company and Tippo Saib,—a powerful native prince,— 


for whose subjugation hostilities were resorted to; and, after 
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two years of unequal contest, he was compelled to submit, 
with the loss of half his territories, and the forfeiture of a large 
sum of money. With this exception, Great Britain remained 
happily at peace with all the world for nine years and a half. 
The government, however, did not accomplish, in this interval 
of rest from arms, any great reduction of the debt; for, owing 
to a general want of economy, and to arrears of expenses 
on account of the late war in so remote a country, only 
$25,000,000 were paid off, the total amount being 
$ 1,170,000,000. 

The seeds of independence and equality, which had sprung 
up and become predominant beyond the Atlantic, were quickly 
transplanted to Europe by the French officers who had enlisted 
in the cause of America, and taking deep root in the discontent 
excited in France by the oppression and superstition prevailing 
there, the powerful influence soon openly developed itself, 
and, at length, in 1789, originated the French Revolution. 
The king of Great Britain did not long delay to unite with 
the other European Sovereigns, in opposing the anti-monarchi- 
cal principles which were avowed by the Revolutionists, and 
merely confirmed by the attempts to suppress them. The 
consequence was, that on the Ist of February, 1793, war with 
England was declared by the Republic of France. . The 
exertions now made by Great Britain surpassed all those of 
former wars. Great forces were equipped and set in motion, 
by sea and land, and large subsidies were made to foreign 
powers, to stimulate their efforts. In the nine years of hostili- 
ties, #900,000,000 were drawn from the people by direct 
taxation, while $1,460,000,000 were added to the debt, 
which was thus even more than doubled. France, however, 
successfully withstood the combined monarchs. Her people 
were animated by one common apprehension of injury sus- 
tained, and by an enthusiastic resolution to maintain their 
entire independence. After dreadful sufferings in the violent 
struggles between despotism and anarchy, superstition and 
infidelity, the supreme power became finally vested in Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who wielded it with astonishing effect, and, being 
chafed by denunciations and opposition, overawed the Continent, 
and attempted the invasion of Ireland. 

With him, at length, after a loss of 700,000 men among all 
the belligerents, the British Government concluded a peace, 
known as the treaty of Amiens, and ratified March 25, 1802. 
It was a short suspension, not a termination of hostilities ; and 
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instead of burying their former animosities in oblivion, both 
parties meditated only fresh contests, and prepared for renewed 
combat. The National Debt of England, at the declaration 
of peace, had reached $2,630,000,000, and in the following 
year, $15,000,000 were added to it. With such a debt, 
Great Britain again determined on war. Her Government 
beheld Buonaparte exerting every nerve in military prepar- 
ations, and refused to comply with one condition of the treaty, 
that she should surrender Malta. Mutual recriminations and 
aggressions followed ; and, according to the customary phrase, 
war broke out May 18, 1803. 

This was now chiefly directed against Napoleon, who was 
always denounced as an usurper, and whose ambition, be- 
coming every year more insatiable, by degrees united against 
him all the continental powers. ‘The invasion of Britain was 
again seriously menaced. Her efforts, under George III, and 
the Regency, were prodigious, and unprecedented, either in 
her own history, or in that of any other nation. The people 
contributed, at one time, not less than 350,000,000 in annua! 
taxes and duties, while every able-bodied man was liable to 
serve as a soldier. ‘The necessaries of life were raised to 
amazing prices; and all the specie of the country was insufli- 
cient for the foreign subsidies. Attacks were made upon the 
French Emperor from all sides. The British forces harassed 
him successfully in Spain and Portugal, while his extravagant 
and wild attempt to subdue Russia, brought dreadful defeat 
and destruction upon him in the North. The allied forces 
followed close upon his retreat, and, at length, from within 
the walls of Paris, dictated to him a humiliating peace. De- 
prived of power, he was sent to Elba, but speedily returned ; 
and, through treachery, and the magic influence of his name, 
he again obtained the supreme authority. The final and 
bloody contest for the Empire of France and of Europe, was 
fought at Waterloo. Napoleon sustained an entire defeat, 
surrendered to England, and was at length hopelessly banished 
to St. Helena. Within this period, a contest had also arisen 
between Great Britain and the United States of North 
America; in which much injury was committed by the British 
forces on the American coast, and again by the Americans on 
British commerce. A termination was put to these hostilities 
in 1514, after they had continued for about two years. The 
overthrow of Buonaparte had been purchased by a war 
expenditure of not less than $2,930,000,000, of which 
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$$ 1,680,000,000 were raised by loans, and increased the 
National Debt to the enormous amount of $4,325,000,000, 
being the highest point it has ever reached. The sacrifice of 
lives among all the powers was little Jess than a million and a 
half. 

General peace throughout Europe -and the world was now 
happily settled, Nov. 20, 1815, by the treaty of Paris; and 
the period of repose, as regards Great Britain, has already been 
of twenty-four years’ duration. The only exceptions have 
been, the attack on Algiers, in 1816, the war with the 
Ashantees, in 1824, and that with the Burmese, in 1826. To 
the natives of those countries these events were doubtless of 
great importance, but by us such rencounters are apt to be too 
little regarded, by reason of their remoteness from our actual 
observation, and their little effect on our immediate interests. 

The pacific reigns of George IV, and William IV, com- 
menced in 1820, and in 1830; and it appears that during 
this tranquillity a reduction of the debt, to the amount of 
% 435,000,000, has already taken place; by which the total 
sum due to the national creditors is now brought back to 
#3,890,000,000. It is almost needless to add that the con- 
tinuance of peace has afforded an astonishing stimulus to com- 
merce, furnished ample opportunity for revising various points 
of domestic legislation, and fostered many scientific inventions, 
and philanthropic institutions, for increasing the sum of human 
happiness. 

We now ask every candid reader, what has been the cause 
of the pecuniary burdens which oppress Great Britain? The 
only answer must be given in this one word—War! It is 
unnecessary to enter into argument on the facts stated above. 
Independently of higher considerations, and of the question of 
Christian duty, they speak loudly and distinctly for themselves, 
and show how the National Debt has been gradually created 
by one contest after another, until at length a prodigious 
revenue has become necessary to be raised for the payment 
of its interest alone. What astonishing and truly glorious 
effects might have been produced, had only one half the 
amount been expended on objects of utility and benevolence? 

During the period which we have been occupied in survey- 
ing, Great Britain has been permitted to escape, with very 
little exception, from being the immediate seat of the work of 
destruction and death. But even to us, remote as we have 
been from scenes of blood, these facts amply prove the 
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impolicy of war. They show us that its general and fatal 
tendency is, even under favorable circumstances, to exhaust 
the resources of empires, and to embarrass future generations. 
We have said nothing of the indirect, but still more fatal con- 
sequences of a state of warfare, on national industry and com- 
fort, on science, morals and religion. We survey the question 
chiefly on the ground of pecuniary inexpediency ; desiring 
that every motive which even policy supplies may be brought 
to bear against a system so inimical to the best interests and 
true happiness of man. | 

The progress and variations of the funded and unfunded 
Public Debt may be traced at one view as follows, exclusive 
of the terminable annuities for lives, and for terms of years, 
for which about $17,590,000 are now required annually : 


BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT. 


1660..1689 Debt contracted under Charles II and James II,..... Soccesece $3,300,000 
1689..1697 Contracted in the War of the British Revolution under Wil- 
liam III,.....0-see cecees 0 ccesccccccocecce cocccccce eeeese 105,000,000 
Total debt in 1007,...ccoccosscevevccscccscccccccsse decsdoes 107,500,000 
1697..1702 Paid off in the Peace under William III and Queen Anne,... 25,000,000 
Total debt in 1702,......... COeeeReerccoccscecccosscccepeces ° 82,500,000 
1702..1713 Contracted in the War of the Spanish Succession under Queen 
ANNE, .-oscecccees Covecccecccce TETTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT ceceee 187,500,000 
Total debt in 1713,. .cccccccccccsccccccccccccccccese eoeocccee 270,000,060 
1713..1727 Paid off in this Peace under George [,........eeeeee ccesecee 10,009,000 
Total debt in 1727,...ee00+ e« seeecccccce Coccccccccecs Seccee 260,000,000 
1727..1739 Paid off in this Peace, under George II,..... occccccccas ecee 27,500,000 
Total debt in 1739,..... occccoccccecceces ecceccccosos eccecee - 232,500,000 
1739..1748 Contracted in the War with Spain, and of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, under George I1,...ccccccsccccccccccccsecece eoeee 157,500,000 
Total debt im 1748,...ccccccccscccccccocccccccccccs cocecccees 390,000,000 
1748..1756 Paid off in this Peace, under George II,..... Sasccecececccces 15,000,000 
Total debt in 1756,.....-seceecceseecsceess eccccccces eescccces 375,000,000 
1756..1763 Contracted in the Seven Years’ War, under George Il and III, 357,500,000 
Total debt in 1763,.....+..+- eevee ccccceee eeeees ee cccccces 732,500,000 
1763..1775 Paid off in this Peace, under George III,....-.....eeeeeeeeee 52,500,000 
Total debt in 1775,...... op cececcccccecs evcccccccese ceeceeeeee 680,000,000 
1775..1783 Contracted in the American War, under George III,......... 515,000,009 
Total debt in 1783,. cccccccccccvccccvcccsccscccccccccescece + 1,195,000,000 
1783..1793 Paid off in this Peace, under George III,.......... seseeeesee 25,000,000 
Total debt in 1793... 2... cecccccccccvcccccccccsvcscccccccecs 1,170,000,000 
1793..1802 Contracted in the War of the French Revolution, under George 
Lec ccc ccctentsrséccccsecescasssssenoreesecese ecececeecdce 1,460,000,000 
Total debt in 1802,..... adSesdouwens ssebenst jnaees as dvsesode 2,630,000,000 
1802..1803 Contracted in this Peace, under George III,.......seeseeesees 15,000,000 


: Total debt in 1803,.........+. cccceces Cosgcecces oe 
1803..1815 Contracted in the War against Buonaparte, under George III 


bs «scan oar ~ 2,645,000,000 


and the Prince Regent,.........- oe eceeececcces ecercccccces 1,680,000,000 
Total debt in 1815,..+..+.+++0- eccccccece seccece eeccececccces 4,325 ,000,000 


1815..1835 Paid off in this Peace, under the Prince Regent, George IV, 
And William [V,....cccccccccccccccccccccccccsvcccs eeeeees 
ZOGas COdS inh BOT isi ok svcvascvecosvagess occccccceees ecvces . 


435,000,000 


- 3,890,000,000 


Effect of Peace Discussions.—After a lecture by the Rev. 


Mr. Hargreaves, at Heywood, Eng., some young men, on 
leaving the house, were heard to say, We’ll never be soldiers. 
Let these discussions continue, and all the next generation will 


form the same purpose, and thus cut off the future supplies of 
war, 
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WHAT MIGHT BE DONE WITH THE MONEY WASTED IN WAR. 


Give me the money that has been spent in war, and J will 
purchase every foot of land upon the globe. I will clothe 
every man, woman and child in an attire that kings and queens 
would be proud of; I will build a school-house upon every 
hill-side, and in every valley over the whole habitable earth ; 
I will supply that school-house with a competent teacher; | 
will build an academy in every town, and endow it; a college 
in every State, and fill it with able professors; I will crown 
every hill with a church consecrated to the promulgation of 
the gospel of peace; I will support in its pulpit an able teacher 
of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime 
on one hill should answer to the chime on another, round the 
earth’s broad circumference ; and the voice of prayer, and the 
song of praise, should ascend like an universal holocaust to 
heaven.— Stebbins. 


DO THE PEOPLE KNOW WHAT THEY PAY FOR WAR? 


We have~just freed ourselves from our national debt. I 
doubt whether half of our citizens knew that they were paying 
a tax of from three to ten dollars a year to defray the expenses 
of war. The men, for whose honor or interest it is to fight, 
dare not impose a direct tax upon the people. They would 
not bear it; they would rebel; and their rebellion would be as 
justifiable as the war they are indirectly taxed to pay for. But 
this draining of our pockets does not come to us in the revolt- 
ing shape of a tax. It sweetens our tea, smokes in our coffee, 
pleases in our books, adorns and warms in our vestments. We 
never think that we are paying more than the real value of the 
article bought when we make a purchase. This is the reason 
why war is thought by so many to be a money-making busi- 
ness. But the cost is none the less real, nor the destruction of 
property any the less deplorable, for not being directly per- 
ceived. Since the commencement of the Revolution we have 
expended four hundred and fifty millions of dollars for war and 
warlike preparations, and only ninety millions for civil purposes. 
Whose ears did not tingle when he heard of the destruction of 
property in a sister city by the late calamitous conflagration ; 
and who of us does not know that we annually squander a 
greater sum, or worse than squander it, in making instruments 
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with which to put to death our fellow-men? If a direct tax 
was imposed upon us for our warlike preparations, our navies 
and armies would be sunk in the depths of the ocean to-mor- 


row.—Jb. 


WORKING OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 


It is commonly said, if a community should declare its inten- 
tion of no longer resorting to arms for defence, their territory, 
their property and their liberties would soon become a prey to 
their unprincipled neighbors. But this is all mere supposition. 
Can those who make it, point to a single instance in which a 
community, acting on the strict principles of peace, have suf- 
fered the results they predict? ‘They cannot; but I will cite 
a case which illustrates the triumphant success of such princi- 

les. 
: I allude to the first settlement of Pennsylvania. That 
colony was planted by William Penn, and a-band of his 
brethren of the Society of Friends whose principles, then as 
now, forbade them the use of arms. ‘They came among a 
people who had been taught by the crimes and perfidy of white 
men to regard white men as their natural enemies ; but they came 
not with cannon, bayonet and sword; not as Cortez landed in 
Mexico, or Pizarro in Peru, claiming possession of the soil in the 
name of a Christian prince. They held, it was true, a grant from 
the king of England; but they told the savages that the grant 
gave them no right to their land, and that what they wanted, 
they were ready to buy and pay for. ‘The untutored mind of 
the Indian understood this language ; and a treaty was con- 
cluded, which, though there were no oaths to ratify, no heralds 
to proclaim, and no gazettes to register it, remained unbroken 
as long as the government of Pennsylvania rested in the hands 
of the Friends. During that time, a period of more than 
seventy years, though the natives were constantly scalping and 
destroying the people of other provinces, the garb of the 
Quaker was an ample protection; and they would have 
spurned the thought of harming a descendant of William Penn. 
But the time came when the government of the province was 
transferred to the hands of men who sought safety in arms, and, 
“from that hour to the present, Pennsylvania has been subject 
to war.” Let the advocates of war produce a case to meet 
this, if they can; but let them not seek, by empty hypotheses, 
to combat the evidence of facts. 
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EFFICACY OF PEACE MEASURES. 


We are often told that our means are insufficient. But what 
are our means? Not physical, but moral; not force against 
the body, but power upon the mind; not dungeons and gibbets, 
not chains and halters, not bayonets and bullets, not fleets and 
armies ; but the pure, simple truth of Christ applied in his 
own spirit to the custom of war, the diffusion of Christian light, 
in the spirit of Christian love, concerning its guilt and its 
evils. 

Are such means powerless? Is not all physical force among 
men a mere instrument of mind, and mind itself subject to the 
influence of such means? Have not the humblest instruments, 
wielding God’s truth, accomplished the greatest moral revolu- 
tions? Take the case of Luther. He stood up against a 
power which combined the civil tyranny of ancient Rome with 
a spiritual despotism unknown before. Not content with 
enrolling nobles, and knights, and esquires as its subjects, it 
counted emperors among its liegemen, and set its foot on the 
neck of kings. Against this giant power Luther stood up 
single-handed ; and his efforts, and the fruits they produced, 
shook that power to its centre, and shrank it to the shadow of 
its former self. 

Look back to the first efforts for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
Let it never be forgotten, that scarce fifty years have passed 
since ten men sat down, not in Exeter Hall, for that was not 
then in being, not cheered by admiring crowds, and backed by 
numerous codperators, but in a private room in London, unaided 
and alone, to plan the overthrow of the slave-trade and 
slavery. ‘They were told that their means were deficient, and 
their project Utopian; but they persevered, undaunted by the 
opposition of the interested, and the indifference of the power- 
ful; and most of them lived to see the partial success of their 
efforts, and one of them has even been spared to witness its 
complete accomplishment. Had they listened to those who 
sought to deter them by the smallness of their means, and the 
difficulty of their task, the African would have been still torn 
from his country, and the West Indian negro still loaded with 
chains. Let us hear no more then of objections founded on 
the inadequacy of our means to the task we have to execute. 
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BRITISH LABORS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Our co-workers in England have held on their steady and 
determined course for nearly a quarter of a century, with 
results highly gratifying, and with prospects more and more 
cheering. We find in the Herald of Peace for July a full 
account of the proceedings at the twenty-third anniversary of 
the London Peace Society. The report of what has been 
done in England, and on the continent, is encouraging; but 
we have room only for a very brief summary of the annual 
report, and a few extracts from the speeches on the occasion. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE REPORT. 


The principles of peace are regarded there with increasing 
favor, and are gaining a wider and stronger hold on the public 
mind. Many who do not fully embrace the views of the 
Society, still sympathize and codperate with its movements. 
They have during the year begun the experiment of employ- 
ing an agent, and have published 55,000 copies, for the most 
part of large pamphlets, and 967,000 since the formation of 
the Society ; a sum total equal probably to four or five millions 
of ordinary tracts. ‘They have republished “ Obstacles and 
Oljections to the Cause of Peace,” a pamphlet large enough 
for a volume, from the pen of an American layman, whose 
name has long been identified with this cause. ‘They have 
circulated their own publications among some of the higher 
seminaries of England, sent not a few to missionary stations 
among the heathen, and translated some into foreign languages. 
Mr. Medhurst, a well-known missionary, has engaged to trans- 
late their tracts into the Chinese language. The Society 
petitioned Parliament on the recent difficulties concerning our 
north-eastern boundary, and on the subject of a Congress of 
Nations for the amicable adjustment of all national disputes. 
Some letters from the friends of peace in this country, written 


during the war-alarms of last spring, were extensively publish- 
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ed in the papers of England, apparently with very good effect ; 
and we doubt not that efforts, put forth there and here, for the 
purpose, had an important influence in preventing war.—Re- 
ceipts during the year, about $2,700; expenditures, about 
$33,200. 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES. 


Grorce Bennett, Esq., one of the deputies sent some 
years ago to visit missionary stations in almost every part of 
the globe, a service in which he spent eight years, and trav- 
ersed Jand and sea to the distance of more than 90,000 miles, 
presided at the late anniversary of the London Peace Society, 
and opened the meeting with some remarks which we shall 


entitle 
REASONS FOR ATTACHMENT TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


“] will just state one or two reasons why I feel it to be a duty and 
a privilege to take part in the transactions of this Society. It is my 
firm belief that war, in every form, is inconsistent both with the 
letter and the spirit of Christianity, and the gospel of our divine 
Lord and Saviour. I believe, also, that it was only after a just view 
of the true priciples of the gospel had been lost, that Christians 
were ever induced to enter into the trade and practice of war. Ii 
is also my confirmed opinion, that the true interests of a nation 
never were and never will be so well advanced by war and 
bloodshed, as by the judicious use of pacific means, and therefore it 
is equally unnecessary and unchristian. I am further persuaded, 
that if all Christians, including the pious ministers of the gospel, 
were but united, and would constantly, as opportunity offered, bear 
a decided, though calm testimony against war, as unchristian and 
unnecessary, wars would gradually fall into disuse, and that enlight- 
ened popular opinion, operating upon governments, misunderstand- 
ings and contests between nations would no longer be the occasion of 
the murder of thousands of unoffending women and children, the de- 
struction of corn-fields and vineyards, and the sacking of towns and 
cities; but all disputes would be arranged by arbitration, and on the 
rules of international laws. An attentive perusal of the sacred records, 
for the last twenty-five years, has increasingly confirmed my conviction 
that the glorious promises and declarations contained therein, that 
wars shall utterly cease, and the implements of war be turned into 
those of industry and peace, are now in progress of fulfilment. I 
ain further of opinion that divine Providence will bring about this 
cessation of wars and bloody contests not by miracle, but by means, 
by human instrumentality; that is, by enlightening the public mind 
respecting the true principles of the gospel of peace, the utter need- 
lessness of war to settle the disputes of nations, as well as of individ- 
uals and families. Holding these opinions, I cannot but feel a warm 
interest in this Society, which has for its object the establishment of 
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permanent and universal peace, and which I believe to be one of 
the means the divine Being is using for the development and fulfil- 
ment of his benevolent intentions towards his creatures.” 


SPFCIMEN OF ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


G. Pirxrneron, once an officer in the British service, but 
compelled by his views of war as incompatible with Chris- 
tianity, to resign his commission, has been for several years 
traversing Great Britain as a spontaneous and independent 
laborer in ourcause. We have often heard of him as an able, 
single-hearted champion of peace; and the subjoined extracts 
give an amusing view of the manner in which he prosecutes 
his noble, self-denying work : 


“T have been upwards of five years engaged in the advocacy of 
the principles of this Society, during which tithe I have travelled 
12,500 miles through England, Ireland and Scotland, have addressed 
on this subject 400,000 people, and have received the approbation of 
our principles from 320 ministers of the gospel, of all orthodox 
denominations, without any exception whatsoever. I have been 
favored with a power to convince fifteen military officers of rank of 
the unlawfulness of all war, offensive or defensive ; in consequence 
of which they told me they would lay down their swords, and never 
fight again. Only within these last three days, an officer, who was 
convinced by hearing a lecture from me, and who, having debated 
for some time in his mind what he should do with his pistols,—for 
he had a pair of expensive duelling pistols, worth twenty guineas, 
and a rifle-barrelled pocket-pistol, which he carried to shoot robbers 
with, should he be attacked by them,—and having given up the idea 
which first occurred to him of throwing them into the New River, 
lest some other person should pick them up and make use of them, 
in the midst of his perplexity resolved to give them to me; and 
three days ago he did present them to me, observing, “They will be 
safe in your hands, and I give them up as trophies.” I have, also, 
within the same period, received a letter from an officer of the navy, 
who declared, in my hearing, the other day, that he was convinced 
of the impropriety of all war. He had been proposing to himself 
to leave his present profession, and become a preacher of the gos- 
pel, but he thought he would continue in it fora time longer, in 
order to save a little money to help him go abroad as a pilgrim to 
proclaim salvation to men. But now he was so impressed with the 
unlawfulness of all war, that he could not bear to remain in the 
profession for the purpose of getting money by it for this Christian 
purpose ; and he was resolved to go out, protesting against all war, 
offensive and defensive, and to depend for support on his Great 
Shepherd. 

“We fail, in a great measure, in our advocacy of the peace prin- 
ciple, by too generally appealing to the world, instead of the church. 
} have lately put the question to Christians, and to Christians only ; 
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for they are the teachers, and I am sorry to say, the practitioners of 
war. I single them out, and say to them, “Come to the Scriptures, 
and see if you can find any authority for such proceedings there.” 
In visiting a town in the north some years ago, I happened to go to 
a place of worship, and was sitting in the gallery, when this text 
was announced from the pulpit: “Be sober; be vigilant; because 
your adversary the devil as a roaring lion walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.” My bills had been posted outside the walls, 
but I little thought I was the enemy that was going about like a 
roaring lion. The preacher, however, soon pointed at me, and 
marked me out, and said, ‘His bills are upon your walls. That 
man will teach you to sit down in your armchair, and to pray, and 
let the enemy come ii, and do as he likes. He will teach you that 
by this praying you will succeed, and that you will require no means 
whatever to protect yourselves.’ This only brought a greater con- 
gregation to my lecture. But he further stated, ‘I read that Christ 
said, “If the good man of the house had known what hour the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and not have suffered his 
house to be broken through.” ‘There,’ said he, ‘the Saviour tells us 
resistance is lawful; and he not only says so, but he calls the man 
a good man.’ ‘The poor people were looking up at him with their 
mouths open, and swallowing all he said, and taking it for gospel. 
At the Peace Meeting I took up his statements, and showed wherein 
his mistakes lay. I told the people that the term ‘ good man’ in the 
text meant householder, and was but one word, being very different 
from the meaning of the same term when consisting of two distinct 
words, as in this text: ‘A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good.’ As to the sitting down in 
an armchair, and depending on prayer only, I may say, that though 
no man desires to depend on prayer more than I do, I protest against 
being thought indifferent to the use of means. I believe in the use 
of means, holy means; give me but holy means,—the Scriptures 
and prayer,—and I will go forth and fight the battles of the Lord, 
confident of success. 

“J went through twenty-six towns of Cornwall in the course of 
six weeks. At Penzance I was disappointed by a meeting not taking 
place on the day expected. In walking about the town I saw some 
placards announcing that a meeting, of a very opposite character, 
would take place. I went to it,and listened to two orators, who were 
saying, ‘We will have this and that, and if they won’t let us, we'll 
fight them.’ QO, said I, 1am in my place now; I see why the peace 
man lost his opportunity. I listened very attentively to these phys- 
ical force men, and the next evening, at my own meeting, I took up 
all their arguments. The consequence was, that the persons whe 
were opposed to the Peace Society advocate came forward, and said, 
‘It must be a providence that led you here at such a time as this, 
when the peace of the country is at stake. You are throwing oil 
on the troubled waters.’ 

“J followed in the rear of these physical foree men from town to 
town, until at last I was called an emissary of the government. But 
O no! we may be called so, because no man can go beyond us in 
loyalty where the authorities require no sinful act from us; and we 
find that, in preventing crime, we do more good than those who 
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wait until crime is committed, and then destroy the unhappy wretch 
who is guilty of it, and hurl him unprepared before the bar of God. 
I gave a lecture at St. Just, and six days afterwards I heard that some 
individuals who had signed the declaration of the physical force 
men, tore up their papers, and forsook their purpose. I determined 
to go to the head-quarters of these people; and, on the 26th of last 
month, I held a meeting in the Town Hall of Birmingham, which 
was filled by 5,000 persons, and I was told that as many went away, 
not being able to get in. I only advanced the peace principles. I 
had nothing to do with politics, nor have I. My boast is, that ] 
know nothing of politics. [ am neither a Whig, nor a Tory, nor a 
Radical, nor am I any thing else of a political character. No; Iam 
a peace man—I advocate the principles of peace. Having these 
principles in my heart, out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. ‘Thus I endeavored to address the people of Birmingham ; 
but, alas! I found that peace principles did not suit the physical force 
men. They set up such a whistling, and groaning, and hooting, that 
IT could not be heard. However, I determined not to be defeated, so 
I distributed my tracts among the people. ‘Those tracts were writ- 
ten for the purpose of showing the awful consequences of a revo- 
lution; and, using a harmless guilg, I headed them, ‘ Revolution for 
ever!” intending to catch the attention. I distributed 6,000 of these 
tracts through the principal towns of the north, in the space of 
twenty days. 

“ At length, coming home to meet the Peace Society,—for although 
lam not a member of your Society, lam your covenanted friend— 
the reason why I wish not to be a member is, that I may not be 
assailed on that ground when I go about to advocate the same cause 
you aim to advance,—I was coming home by coach, and my fellow- 
passengers assisted me in throwing the tracts to the people, and 
they were flying like snow along the air. In passing through Mans- 
field [ saw some yeomanry cavalry there. One of the officers 
accosting me, said, ‘Did you distribute these tracts? ‘Yes,’ said 
1; ‘will you please to have one?’ He’ was very angry about it, and 
called them seditious. I wished him to read the tract, but he would 
not, and at length gave me in charge to a constable. He said he 
did not want to read any more than he saw at the head— Revolu- 
tion for ever! Iwas dragged from the coach to the jail like a 
criminal, and every one thought that one of the prime leaders of the 
physical force men was captured. 1 requested that they would take 
care of my luggage. ‘O, said the officer, ‘we'll take care of you, 
and your luggage too; you’ll be clapped in the strong box safely 
enough before long; and sure enough I was; and presently the 
yeomanry came to look at me, and they stared at me most marvel- 
lously. I said, ‘My friends, do you see any thing about me more 
extraordinary than you do about other men? My nose is between 
my eyes, is it not? 'They shook their heads at me, as much as to 
say, that I would soon have reason to be sorry for my evil deeds. 
At last the officer who gave me in charge entered, and expressed 
his disapprobation of the title of the tract. I recommended to him 
to read the contents, and he would find that we were both pulling 
in the same boat. ‘Ono, said he,‘ we are not indeed” After a 
short time, he permitted me to go to the house of a friend, whom I 
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had named, in the town, to remain there until twelve o’clock, when 
I was directed to appear before the bench of magistrates. The 
Duke of Portland, and the eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
other persons of distinction, were present, who, when they had read 
the tract, and found out the mistake, sent forme. I was received 
in a courteous manner. The Duke of Portland said, ‘ Well, sir, I 
have been reading this tract, and I like it very well; it is calculated 
to do much good, but (looking very kindly at me) these three words!’ 
‘O,’ said I, ‘those three words are the bait to catch the fish I want,’ 
‘But, said the Duke, ‘I am afraid they will only read those words, 
and nothing else, for the rest is very excellent.’ I told him that I 
knew the reverse to be the case, for at Barnstaple the people came 
round the carriage, asking me to give them a Tory tract—so they 
were pleased to call it, as they call every thing Tory with which 
they differ. The individual who had arrested me came forward, and 
said he was sorry that he had put me to so much inconvenience. I 
said, ‘I require no redress; I am a Christian. It is true that I am 
put to great inconvenience. My family will not know what has 
hindered my arrival, and I have paid the whole of my passage 
money all the way to London; but this is no more than a Christian must 
endure; and so far from desiring to censure you, I am delighted 
with your zeal to suppress disorder and revolution, although 1 have 
innocently suffered by it. I then had an opportunity of showing 
that all war, offensive or defensive, is anti-christian. After some 
conversation, the Duke of Portland, in returning my papers, said, 
‘This is a very good tract of yours, and most ingeniously got up,’ 
I replied, ‘Perhaps your grace will accept it; I do not expect to 
make a revolutionist of you.’ They laughed—I took leave, and on 
retiring from the room they wished me ‘God speed.’ Thus I parted 
from the magistrates of Mansfield, having shown them the power of 
the peace principle to put down even rebellion and riots. 

“We are charged, forsooth, with sitting in our armchairs, and 
using no means to protect ourselves from evil. I charge those 
who depend on an armed force with doing so. They say, ‘There 
js an army in the country, and in case of need it wauld be very 
active. We will not interfere with the wrong-headed ; we will wait, 
and we shall see how soon the soldiers will chop them down; or, 
if need be, we will aid that army, for defence is lawful, and we 
believe we shall only be doing good to aid in destroying those per- 
sons.’ On the contrary, the Christian who believes in the principle 
we advocate must be exertive. Therefore the Christian is the man 
to whom we ought to appeal. I see him in pulpits in various nations 
wherever war has been proclaimed, testifying that war is justifiable, 
in the midst of their congregations. Isee him in the pews of every 
denomination, praying for the success of the wars the nations are 
engaged in, both offensive and defensive. I see wars carried on, 
and Christians going forth, casting away the sword of the Spirit, 
and all their spiritual armor, and taking up carnal weapons, and in 
the very fore-front of the battle, making the world believe that their 
heavenly Father sanctifies war. I see them in the thickest of the 
fight, trampling on the dead, and mowing down the living, both 
friend and foe, Christian and infidel. I follow them from the fie}d, 
and say, ‘You have just killed a Christian; do you not know that 
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the Scripture saith, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me?”’ He replies, 
‘Q, that is not for war, that is for atime of peace” If I say, ‘You 
have killed an infidel, and the Scripture saith, “The Son of Man 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,”’ he answers, ‘QO, 
that does not apply to times of war.’ I tell him he is commanded 
to love his enemies. ‘Yes,’ he says,‘ but not when at war with 
them. I go through all the warnings and commandments that high 
Heaven has recorded against Christians engaging in bloody contests, 
but he finds a sufficient excuse for his conduct in the very act of 
war, for breaking and disregarding every one of them. I say, then, 
without fear of contradiction, the Christian is too often the man 
who says the Scriptures cannot be carried out; he thinks war is 
necessary, and that Scripture is of no force against him until the 
fight has ceased. Then he goes back, and takes up the armor of 
Christ, which he had thrown off, and seeks another country and 
another king, than those for which he has been fighting, and thinks 
he has done no wrong.” 


THE SLAVERY OF SOLDIERS. 


There is one aspect of war not often noticed. [I allude to 
the influence of military discipline on those subjected to its 
control. When a man enters military service, for a paltry 
pecuniary consideration he sells his dearest birthright, liberty ! 
He reduces himself to a mere machine. He attempts to merge 
his individual responsibility, as an intelligent and accountable 
being, in that of his superior officer. ‘The definition of a good 
soldier, by one who would be esteemed a good oflicer, is, that 
he isa man who yields implicit obedience to all commands ; 
who never attempts to put troublesome questions, involving 
scruples of conscience ; who regards no law but that expressed 
in the orders of his superiors ; who, whether he be required to 
promote the foolish and obscene rites of Hindooism, to do 
military service in honor of a pagan deity or a Roman saint, 
or to destroy his fellow-man, renders to all and each of these 
commands a prompt obedience. 

A melancholy example of this servility was afforded in one 
of the sanguinary conflicts, in which the British legion in Spain 
were opposed to the Carlists. ‘The officer of a detachment, 
When marching them to attack a fortification, strictly charged 
them not to fire. “What are we to do, then, sir?” inquired 
one of the men. His reply, which has been applauded as a 
specimen of military skill and firmness, was, “ ‘Turn the corner 
of yonder wall, and stab with your bayonet every man you 
meet.” Now, I ask, shall any accountable being be encour- 
aged to place himself in a situation which requires obedience 
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to such an order? What will be the sentence on the actors 
in such a scene, when all shall appear before the judgment 
seat of Jesus Christ ? 


TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS. 


“Two U. S. soldiers,” says a Detriot paper, “convicted 
of desertion at Detroit, received fifty lashes apiece, had their 
heads shaved and their bodies branded, and were then drum- 
med out of the garrison.” 

“Nothing is more common [in Egypt] than for young men 
to disqualify themselves from being soldiers, by chopping off 
a fore-finger, knocking out their cartridge-teeth, and even 
putting out one of their eyes. All military service is compul- 
sory. I have frequently seen wretched recruits, just kidnapped, 
marched in chains or with their hands struck through wooden 
stocks, to the various barracks.”’ 

Lord Brougham recently “asked the noble Marquis at the 
head of the Colonial Department, whether any steps had been 
taken for the purpose of removing from the Militia of Canada 
an individual of the name of Prince, who, if there were any 
truth in the reports published on the subject, had disgraced the 
name of a British officer, and the rank of a Colonel, by order- 
ing to be shot in cold blood four miserable persons who had 
been taken prisoners by the Indians, but reserved for the ten- 
der mercies of an English Colonel, who drew them out one 
by one from their places of confinement, and ordered them to 
be shot. ‘The account he found was but too true, as Col. 
Arthur mentioned it, and said, by way of mitigation of Col. 
Prince’s conduct, that he was at the time in a state of excite- 
ment. ‘There was but one state of excitement which could 
justify such an act of barbarity, and that was what would entitle 
a jury to bring in a party accused of murder not cuilty, on 
account of his being of non-sane mind and memory. ‘Their 
lordships were all acquainted with the case of Gov. Wall, who 
had been found guilty of murder, and hanged, for flogging 
a man to death without a Court martial ; and he (Lord 
Brougham), as a lawy er, had no_ hesitation ns saying that Col. 
Prince had been ouilty in this instance of murder.” 


Army or Cuina. A monk of the Greek Church, sent some time 
ago by the Russian Government into China to ascertain its military 
force, succeeded, by dint of bribery and deception, in collecting the 
following results: The Chinese army is divided into four parts. 
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The first is a guard composed of Manchous, Mugul Tartars and 
Chinese, amounting to 315,200. The second is called the Army of 
the Conquering Banner, and comprises 266,000 Manchous and 
Mogul Tartars. The third is the Army of the Green Banner, formed 
of Chinese alone, and amounting to 666,300. The fourth is the 
Army of Thibet and Turkistan, numbering only 28,000. ‘The total 
number is 1,275,500, subdivided, like those of Europe, into corps, 
divisions, regiments, battalions and squadrons. 

We know not how much credit is due to this account, but if it 
merely approximates to the truth, it proves the Chinese far less 
devoted to war than nations reputedly Christian, Christendom, 
with a population one third less than that of China, keeps nearly 
four millions of soldiers under arms even in peace; @ proportion FIVE 
TIMES as great as among those pagans! 


SACRIFICES NECESSARY IN THE CAUSE OF Peace. It is utterly 
in vain to expect the cause of peace, or any other good cause to 
succeed without a sacrifice. There was never any great good done 
without a sacrifice. Man was not redeemed without an infinite 
sacrifice. Christianity was not propagated without a great sacrifice 
of the lives of many martyrs; and when the church had taken the 
sword and thereby let in a legion of abominations into its bosom, 
itwas not begun to be reformed without the sacrifice of more 
martyrs; and the reformation never will be carried on to that per- 
fection which will take place in the millenium without a great 
sacrifice,—perhaps of life, but certainly of property, popularity, and 
a thousand other things, which even Christians find it hard to 
give up. 





DEFERRED NOTICES. 


Dr. Coannine’s Lecture on War. This eloquent discourse was 
originally prepared as one of the seven lectures delivered, at the 
request of our Society, in this city more than a yearago. It was 
our strong desire at the time, to publish the whole series; and they 
would have made a very valuable contribution to the growing liter- 
ature of peace; but the state of our funds forbade the execution of 
that as of many other plans which we deem very important to our 
cause. We were highly gratified to find one of our booksellers 
issuing it during the war-breeze from Maine; and we thank the 
gifted author not only for the original lecture, but for the bold and 
pertinent preface, of nine pages, touching our border difficulties. 


We designed to lay it under large contribution for our present 
number, 3 


Maxcom’s Travers. This able and interesting work we have 
room barely to notice as furnishing, like Medhurst’s China, and 
pene 4 similar publications of the day, not a few incidental illustra- 
tions of our cause. From these, and some other works, we shall 
give valuable extracts or summaries as soon as our limits will allow. 
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CuristiaAn Review. The interest taken by many of our Baptist 
brethren in the cause of peace is well known; and this periodical 
of theirs, so rich in matter, and so beautiful in style, we are glad to 
recognize as an incidental co-worker. More than a year ago, we 
marked nearly an entire article, of great pith and power, to be 
transferred from its pages to our own; but the printer has never 
found room for it. Meanwhile several of our religious papers copied 
it entire to meet the outburst of the war-spirit last winter; and we 
hope ere-long to atone for our own neglect by stereotyping it for 
one of our tracts. It is understood to have come from the pen of 
Mr. Malcom. 


Periopicats ON Peace. The public mind is obviously waking 
to this subject. The alarming events of the past year have in this 
respect exerted a good influence, and called forth, in the newspapers 
and periodicals of the day, articles far too numerous for us to notice ; 
but we cannot refrain from a special reference to a long series of 
bold, eloquent and strongly argued pieces in a secular paper pub- 
lished at Portsmouth, N. H. Some of them have been copied into 
several papers; and they deserve, like many others we could men- 
tion, a place on our own pages. 


PuitapeLpHiA Peace Society. A society under this name was 
organized in Philadelphia near the commencement of the current 
year; but the interesting account of its formation, communicated in a 
letter from the Secretary, did not reach us in season for our last vol- 
ume, and the first number of this was too crowded with indispensa- 
ble matter to admit the document. Nor can we even now give it 
entire; but we chronicle the formation of the Society as highly 
auspicious to the cause of peace. Such a Society there should be, 
large, vigorous and successful, in the city which claims William 
Penn for its founder and its glory. 

The preamble avows the belief, “that the taking of human life, 
and all arrangements which contemplate the taking of human life, 
are contrary to the spirit of the holy religion which we profess; 
that the passions which lead to war, and without which it cannot be 
maintained, are in direct opposition to those virtues which Chris- 
tianity enjoins, and condemned by the precepts and practice of our 
Saviour, and all his professed followers for the first two centuries,” 
&c. The second article of the constitution declares “the object to be 
to advance these principles” by all proper means of moral suasion, 
and pledges the members “to oppose the sacrifice of human life by 
any earthly power in any case whatever.” President, Samuet J. 
Levick; Recording Secretary, Taomas S. CavenperR. Its meetings 
are monthly; and we shall be glad to hear often from it, 
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Lonpon CorRRESPONDENT. .Von-government.—Wishing to avoid 
all interference with the non-resistance movement, we have studi- 
ously refrained even from giving the views incidentally expressed 
by our most valued correspondents on the subject. Still we think 
it well to keep the public apprized,that the great body of strong peace- 
men stand aloof from that enterprise as entirely distinct from our 
own, if not unworthy of their support. Few even of the Quakers 
seem to regard it with favor ; and J. J. Gurney, on giving our President 
ast winter $100 towards publishing the forthcoming Essays ona 
Congress of Nations, said, “if we had any thing to do with the 
Non-resistants, he should have nothing to do with us.” The follow- 
ing brief extracts from a letter addressed a few months ago to our 
President by one of the Secretaries of the London Peace Society, 
an advocate for the strongest principles of peace, will show the 
views of that Society concerning this new movement: 


“The new Society, sprung up among you, apparently wishes to 
claim some affinity with the Abolitionists, and also with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. So far as I understand its constitution, and the 
tendency of its principles, 1 should say, in the language of Gamaliel, 
‘Refrain from these men, and let them alone. If this counsel, or 
this work, be of men, it will come to nought; but, if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.’ I know I am liable to err; and I will read- 
ily renounce the views I have upon this subject when I am solidly 
convinced they are wrong. I have no great fear that the Society 
can make much progress, if its opponents do not by injudicious 
opposition make it popular. ad as ” Kd ° . ° 

“Would not the system of the Non-resistants level all society, 
and even overturn their own constitution? Would not all family 
discipline be crippled or destroyed? Would not all human authori- 
ty in the whole family of man be at an end, and every one left to do 
that which was right in his own eyes? If human governments, 
whatever their form, are sinful, must not such a sentiment sweep 
away at once all courts of law, civil and ecclesiastical, parochial, 
provincial and national? Does it not disorganize all society, and 
throw us all back into a state of nature, and make the whole human 
race a rope of sand ?” 


Want OF MORE ROoM. We never have put to press a number of 
our work without being obliged to omit several articles important in 
our view to be inserted at the time; and, were it semi-monthly, we 
should still be unable to publish all the matter that is constantly 
accumulating on a subjectso vast. We hope this will be a sufficient 
apology for the omission or delay of articles which ought to come 
at once before the public. 
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Hon. B. F. Burzer’s Appress at West Point. Mr. Butler’s 
character as a professed Christian, and his standing as a politician, 
would seem to demand some special notice of this pamphlet; and 
such a notice we shall be glad to give it whenever our limits will 
allow. It is less offensive to the strictest friends of peace than 
could have been expected from the place and occasion. It deals in 
no slang, no abuse of peace-men. Its whole tone is candid, court- 
eous and elevated. Still we deprecate its influence, and think that 
many of its sentiments call for Christian animadversion. 





Agencies. We have no room for an account of these, and can 
merely say that they are prosecuted by our Secretary and General 
Agent with unabated zeal and success. The field is ripe for the 
harvest; and we need only the means of sending forth laborers, to 
reap an abundant harvest. 


{~The Advocate, though issued for a time only once in two 
months with the hope of having it date its future volumes from the 
first of January instead of June, is still regarded as permanently a 
monthly periodical. Twelve numbers will be sent to every sub- 
scriber ; and we suppose it can make little, if any difference, wheth- 
er he receives them all in twelve or eighteen months. 


Receipts from July 15 to September 15. 
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